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ANNOUNCEMENT:     Listen  to  the  story  of  the  rat.     It  comes  in  today's  PRIMER 
FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  and  was  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  broadcast  by  Station  .    And  just  for  good  mea- 
sure, some  information  on  mice  is  thrown  in.     Controlling  rats  and  mice  in 
town  is  also  taken  up  in  this  talk.    The  rat  comes  first.     All  set  


— -00O00  

Here^s  a  gray  shadow  that  has  dogged  the  steps  of  men  for  2,000 
years--- 

Here's  a  murderous  rodent  that's  responsible  for  more  deaths  among 
mankind  than  all  wars — - 

Here's  a  pest  that  spreads  over  the  whole  world.     Oceans  and  deserts 
haventt  shopped  it.     Here's  an  enemy  of  man  that  goes  wherever  man  goes  

Here's  a  death-dealing  beast  that  has  spread  disease  to  man  in  every 
Century  of  the  Christian  era  

Here's  a  pest  that  helped  to  spread  a  plague  that  killed  25  million 

persons  in  50  years         that  killed  9  million  persons  in  India  in  30  years  

that  destroys  your  food  supply         spreads  disease  to  your  children  

that  has  marched  down  the  years  with  a  skull-and  crosabones  banner  

HERE'S  THE  MOST  DESTRUCTIVE  ANIMAL  IN  THE  WORLD— 

THE  RATI 

Yes—-  the  old  grizzled  rat  jphose  forefathers  sailed  with  the  pirates 
on  the  high  seas  J     A  better  pirate,  he,  than  the  men  who  sailed  under  the 
pirate  flag.     This  pest  has  always  made  a  living  by  piracy  and  death..  Yau 
can't  expect  him  to  change  NOW. 

Wherever  man  goes,  there  goes  the  rat._    Carrying  disease.  Poisoning 
food,     Wasting  supplies.    The  rat  carries  trachina  worms  to  hogs   bubonic 
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plague  to  healthy  men  and  women  disease  to  children.     There'fs  no  escape 

except  through  war.  • 

The  rat  came  to  America  wifcfe/Colonial  forefathers,  with  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards.    And  rats  have  been  spreading  throughout  America  ever  since. 
If-  you'd  let  them  alone,  2  rats  could  produce  350  million  other  rats  in  three 

years         if  they  all  lived  and  nothing  interfered.     Assuming  that  there  are 

only  as  many  rats  as  people  in  the  United  States  and  that  each  rat  destroys 
property  valued  at  2  dollars  every  year,  the  annual  rat  damage  would  be  more 
than  200  million  dollars.     Specialists  in  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  say  the  damage  is  probably  more  than  that.  . 

The  constant  labor  of  an  army  of  200  thousand  men  is  needed  to  produce 
the  food  eaten  and  destroyed  by  rats.  If  half  this  loss  were  grain,  it  would 
take  about  5  million  acres  to  produce  that  destroyed  by  rats. 

You  are  surprised.    But  these  things  are  FACTS.     And  when  people  fully 
realize  the  true  importance  of  the  rat  menace,  they'll  get  down  to  business. 
Real  business. 

Folks  have  been  fighting  rats  for  centuries,  you  see.    But  little 
progress  has  been  made.     The  pests  are  entrenched  in  fortresses  built  by  man 
himself.    Rats  are  driven  out  for  a  tine.    But  soon  another  gray,  grizzled 
army  comes  creeping  in.     The  battle  must  go  on  ail  over  again.     Man's'  defeat 
in  this  long  war  hasn't  been  due  so  much  to  ineffective  weapons  as  to  lack  of 
cooperation  in  battle.    Man  has  fed  his  enemy  even  while  he  was  fighting  it. 
Destroy  the  homes  of  rats  and  cut  off  their  food  supply  and  the  battle  will 
be  won. 

But  how? 

We'll  tell  you. 

First         All  buildings  erected  in  town  should  be  made  rat-probf  under 

a  strict  system  of  inspection.    This  will  usually  add  very  little  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  building.    But  much  more  will  actually  be  saved. 

Second        All  standing  buildings  should  be  made  rat-proof  by  closing  or 

screening  every  opening  through  which  a  rat  might  enter.  ■  This  is  a  big 
program.  ■  It  will  ta^ce  skill  and  intelligent  supervision  to  carry  it  out. 

Tnird        Every  owner  should  voluntarily  ma*ce  his  buildings  rat-proof. 

Sometimes  it  takes  only  a  slight  modification  of  some  feature  of  the  building, 

such  as  the  fitting  of  a  grating  or  a  screen  to  basement  windows         the  closing 

of  a  hole  with  concrete  or  some  such  matter,,     Some  buildings,  however,  will 

need  elevation  and  concrete  foundations  to  raa^e  them  really  rat-proof. 

These  measures  are  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
various  civic  organizations  in  towns  and  cities.     They  all  require  cooperation* 

The  city  is  the  great  stronghold  of  the  rat  its  permanent  refuge  and  its 

last  line  of  defense.    You  could  destroy  rats  in  all  rural  districts  and 
villages,  but  if  they  arenU  routed  out  of  the  cities,  the  whole  country  would 
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soon  be  infested  again.     Some  folks  thinic  that  distance  limits  the  rat?s 
wandering.     That  is  silly.    Rats  seem  to  prefer  water  transportation.  They 
like  to  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.    But  they'll  use  a  railroad  almost  as 
eagerly  when  the  Wanderlust  striKes  them.     A  few  years  ago,,  some  crates  of 
china  were  unpacked  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.     In  the  straw  packing  some  mature 
rats  were  found  that  evidently  had  come  all  the  way  from  Canton,  China.  First 
by  ship  to  San  Francisco.     Then  by  rail  to  Baltimore. 

The  old  wooden  wharves         the  bricked  sewers         the  spreading  lumber 

yards  the  ancient  factories — -  grain  elevators  markets^  slums,  of  most 

cities  make  excellent  homes  for  millions  of  rats.     Host  rats  are  found  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  city,  but  even  the  newer  sections  are  seldom  rat-less, 
iat  losses  in  cities  are  enormous.     Ridding  cities  and  towns  of  rats  is  a 
matter  of  civic  necessity.     All  citizens  should  support  anti-rat  campaigns  to 
the  letter        and  to  the  last  rat. 

There  are  other  ways  to  fight  rats  in  city  and  town.     Dogs  and  cats 
can  be  used  to  advantage.    Poison  and  traps  are  useful.    Rat  viruses  aren't 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     They  cost  more  than  poison  and 
aren't  so  sure  in  their  results.     Farmer^1  Bullet  in  1533-F,  called  RAT  CONTROL,, 
goes  into  the  matter  thoroughly.     It  teils  how  to  prepare  baits,  how  to  place 
baits,,  how  touse  traps..    Write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C« ,  for  a  copy. 

Mice  are  smaller  than  rats  and  maybe  not  quite  so  deadly  and  destructive. 
But  mice  are  about  as  dangerous  to  have  around  as  rats.     They  eat  thousands  of 
tons  of  grain  and  other  food  a  year.     Gnaw  holes  in  floors  and  walls  of  build- 
ings. Build  nests  in  people's  homes.     Contaminate  food.     Spread  disease. 
Squeak  and  rattle  within  house  walls  at  night.     They  go  on  with  their  merry 
lives  right  in  the  bosom  of  the  household.    Rats  are  the  worst  animal  pests  in 
the  world.    Mice  make  a  very  close  second. 

Folics  put  out  a  trap  baited  with  cheese  or  bread  and  expect  to  get 

all  the  mice  around  the  house  in  a  couple  of  nights.    Might  as  well  expect  to 
catch  a  cloudburst  in  a  sieve.     Mice  get  as  close  to  the  family  as  the  house 
cat  will  let  them.     They  know  how  the  pantry  is  laid  out.     The  little  pests  have 
been  living  in  the  bosom  of  the  family  for  centuries  and  about  all  folks  have 
done  is  scold  when  they've  gnawed  holes  in  the  flour  bin  or  something.    Mice  are 
not  exactly  sanitary  to  have  around,  either.     They  spread  disease  as  readily  as 
rats..    In  many  ways,  they're  even  worse  than  rats.     And  as  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

But  you  CAN  get  rid  of  them  if  you  Know  how.    The  same  general  rules  that 
apply  to  anti-rat  campaigns  will  work  well  for  mice.     Dogs  and  cats,  when  train- 
ed to  hunt,  often  prove  effective  in  cutting  down  the  mouse  population  in  the 
home.    Traps  are  good —  so  are  poisoned  baits.     Sorae  people  fumigate  rat  .  and 
mice  refuges  and  kill  the  pests  in  that  way.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
recommending  RED  SQUILL  as  a  good  rat  and  mouse  poison.     Farmers'  Bulletin  1533- 
F  tells  exactly  how  to  use  it.     The  bulletin  tells  about  other  control  measures, 
too.    Better  send  for  a  copy  at  once  and  go  into  the  battle  well-armed. 

 00O00  


ANNOUITCEiviENT ;  Address  your  request  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1-5-3-3-IY  RAT  CONTROL, 
to  this  Station.    Another  PRIMER  will  go  on  the  air  next  week. 
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PRIMES    FOR  TOWN  FACERS .  Thursday,  November  g,  I92S 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

READING  TIME:     9j  Minutes,. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     It's  time  to  read  from  Uncle  Sam's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers 

again.    This  radio  program,  of  special  interest  to  townspeople  who  want  to  make 

the  best  use  of  their  home  and  garden,  is  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  for  Station  .     Storing  vegetables  for  Winter  is  featured  today. 


 ooOoo--^- 


Funny  what  a  difference  just  a  few  years  make  J 

Do  not  be  alarmed.     I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  hardening  arteries  and 

hair  going  grey,     I *m  going  to  talk  about  customs  for  a  minute  or  two  

especially  food  customs  of  people, 

About  this  time  of  year,,  my  grandfather  liked  to  talk  about  his  early 
days.    Grandpap  lived  out  in  the  wild  and  wooly  West  when  the  West  was  really 
that.    Today,,  a  lot  of  the  folks  there  buy  their  Winter's  supply  of  food  from 
the  corner  grocery,  the  drugstore,  or  a  delicatessen/    You  know,  you  can  buy 
just  about  ANYTHING  from  a  drugstore  and  a  delicatessen.     But,   from  what  grand- 
father said,  they  didn't  do  it  that  way  when  he_  was  young. 

"About  this  time  of  year,"  grandpap  used  to  say,  "the  Indians  got  ambitious 
and  began  to  take  in  their  Winter  stores.    They  gathered  grains  and  berries. 
They  put  corn  in  earthern  jars  and  stored  it  in  dry  places.    They  smoked  meat 
and  hung  it  in  hard,  grey-brown  stfcips  in  the  tops  of  the  1  tepees.    They  gathered 
nuts  and  made  the  squirrels  jealous.  '  They  didn't  want  to  be  caught  napping 
when  Old  Man  Winter  came  growling  down  out  of  the  canyons.    Jlnd,  usually  they 
weren't." 

At  that  point  in  my  memories,  my  wife,  Amy,  told  me  to  go  down  to  the 
garden  and  dig  half  a  dozen  small  carrots.     Imagine.'    There  I  was,,  remembering 

things  past  having  9.  good  time  being  wistful.    And  my  wife,  Amy,  had  to 

drag  half  a  dozen  carrots  across  my  trail  of  memories.'  But  I  guess  it  was  a 
good  thing,  because  I  saw  W.R.B.,  a  garden  expert,  out  in  his  garden,  and  he 
gave  me  some  much  needed,  advice. 

I  got  a  spade  and  was  digging  the  carrots  when  I  heard  W.R.B.  hallo  to  me... 

"Hallo,   Streeter, " -he  said.     "Digging  carrots,  eh?" 

"Yep  that's  what  I  lm  digging,"' I  said.     I  stuck  the  spade  into  the 

ground  and  went  over  to  the  yard  fence  so  I  could  talk  with  W.R.B.  easier. 

"There  are  still  quite  a  few  vegetables,  in  this  garden,  W.R.B.,"  I  went  on.  "What 

can  I  do  with  'em?    Let  'em  stay  in  the  ground?" 
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Don't  be  shocked-.     You  see,  I  didn't  know  any  better  than  that.     I  only 
started  gardening  this  year.     So  far,   I  haven't  had  any  trouble  keeping  my  amateur 
standing.     In  gardening,   I  mean.     But  you  should  see  me  play  tiddly-winks. 

But  I  can't  go  on  talking  like  this  forever.    Seriously,   I  want  to  tell  you 
what  W.R.B.  told  me  about  storing  vegetables  for  Winter  use-. 

"It's  about  time  you  were  digging  those  carrots,  anyhow,"  said  W.R.B.  ,fWhy 
don't  you  keep  a  supply  of  them  in  the  cellar  this  winter?" 

I  told  my  friend  that  I  have  a  small  cellar,   divided  off  from  the  main 
cellar*  that's  quite  cool.     Last  Winter*  in  fact,   it  came  near  freezing  at  one 
t  irne . 

W.R.B,  said  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  store  carrots,  turnips,  beetsa 
cabbage,  potatoes,  and  such  things  in  there.     It's  hard  to  keep  a  cellar  cool 
enough  for  cabbage,  though,  he  said.     For  this  reason,  many  gardeners  bury 
cabbage  heads  in  a  pit  in  the  garden.    He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  tops 
should  be  cut  cleanly  from  the  beets  and  carrots,  leaving  about  one-half  inch 
of  the  top.    They  are  then  put  into  bins  or  boxes  in  the  cellar.     In  order  to 
keep  them  nice  and  fresh,  carrots  and  beets  may  be  covered  with  clean  sand 
moistened  just  a  trifle,    '"'hen  stored  this  way,   they  don't  dry  out  and  stay  fresh 
and  crisp. 

"How  about  these  parsnips?"  I  asked.     "Amy  likes  parsnips." 

"Save  ^em, Streeter , "  he  said,  "and  give  your  wife  a  treat  this  Winter; 
But  don't  dig  them  yet .    Parsnips  are  improved  by  freezing  in  the  ground.  You 
might  dig  a  few  for  use  during  the  part  of  the  Winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
hard.    Pack  these  in  sand  to  keep  'em  fresh.    The  longer  you  put  off  storing  your 
parsnips,   the  better,  though." 

This  all  sounded  pretty  good  to  me.     I  had  a  mental  picture  of  me  with  ,a 
complete  supply  of  Winter  vegetables  all  filed  away  in  the  cellar.     It  began 
to  look  as  though  the  grocery  store  and  the  delicatessen  weren't  going  to  get 
much  of  my  vegetable  business  this  finter.     I  felt  real  substantial  and  old- 
fashioned.     You  know  a  man  with  vegetables  ^'-'stored  in  his  cellar.... 

"Don't  forget  your  cabbage^"  W.R.B.  proceeded.     "Bury  it.     Dig  a  shallow 
trench  about  2  feet  wide,  in  a  Well— drained  place  in  the  garden.    Pull  up  the 
plantSj.  stems  and  all,  and  lay  them  in  the  trench  with  all  the  leaves  on. 

Pile  them  about  3  layers  higtu    Then  cover  the  cabbage  ■  first t  with  building 

paper,  then  with  a  little  straw,  and  finally  with  about  h  or  5  inches  of  soil.- 

Leave  1  or  2  openings  in  the  top  of  the  pit  for  ventilation  also  an  opening" 

at  each  end.    When  the  weather  gets  very  cold,  better  pile  on  a  lot  of  corn  fodder 
to  keep  the  ground  from  freezing  over"  the  cabbage.     You  can  store  turnips  in  the 
same  way.    Only  pile  the  turnips  in  a  round  pile  and  then  cover  them  as  described 
for  cabbage," 

flI  grew  a  little  celery  this  year,  $JJ.B.,-"  I  went  on.     "I  have  a  couple 
of  rows  across  the  garden  and  it  looks  O.K.,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  how  to 
keep  It.-    One  row  is  Golden  Self  Blanching  and  the  other  i-s  a  green  variety* 
We*v-e  eaten  some  of  it  and  it  %  fine.    What  would  you  do.  with  the  rest?" 
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"I'd  suggest  that  you  benk  earth  around  the  Self  Blanching,  and  leave  it 
right  where  it  grew  till  you  use  it  up,"  he  said.    "It  may  he  necessary  to 
cover  the  tops  with  some  boards  or  a  little  straw  as  the  weather  gets  colder. 
Store  green  celery  in  a  "trench.     First,   dig  a  trench  12  inches  wide  in  a  well- 
drained  place  in  your  garden.    Make  the  trench  deep  enough  so  that  when  the 
celery  is  placed  in  it,  the  tops  will  come  just  about  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.     Dig  the  -celery,  leaving  considerable  soil  on  the  roots,  and 
pack  it  together  rather  closely  in  the  trench.     Set  2  boards  on  edge  along  the 
sides  of  the  trench  and  back  up  the  earth  on  the  outside.    Water  the  celery  in 
the  trench  lightly.    As  the  weather  grows  cold,  cover  the  top  of  the  trench 
with  boards  and  finally  with  straw,  corn  fodder,  or  leaves.     Over  this,  throw 
a  layer  of  soil.    Celery  can  be  kept  this  way  till  January  or  February  in  many 
localities. " 

"If  I  follow  these  instructions,  W.R.B.,"  I  said,  "I'll  be  all  set  for  a 
bounteous  Winter." 

"If  you  have  the  vegetables  to  store,  Streeter,"  said  W.R.B.     "Wise  town 
and  farm  gardeners  should  always  store  some  of.  their  Summer  garden  crops  for  the 
cold  and  stormy  months.     You  know,  there  ls  nothing  like  having  a.  good  supply  of 
smooth,  clean  potatoes- —  crisp  celery,   rosy  beets,  golden  carrots,   squash,  and 

pumpkins,   turnips        on  hand  for  Winter.    About  all  you  need  is  a  good  pit  or 

a  dry  cellar.     Now's  the  time  to  put  the  vegetables  away.    Fruit  and  vegetables 
may  be  laid  on  shelves  in  the  cellar  or  kept  in  the  crates  used  to  carry  them  in 
from  the  orchard  and  garden.    But  if  you  use  crates,  take  care  not  to  fill  them 
too  full.     Ihe  vegetables  will  be  injured  in  storage  if  you  do. 

"Even  Winter  watermelons  can  be  kept  a  long  time  if  stored  in  a  cool,  dry, 
frost-proof  place,"  W.R.B.  went  on.    "And  tomatoes  that  are  fully  grown -and  are 
turning  from  green  to  white,  can  be  kept  many  days  in  a  cool,  dry  place  free 
from  frost."    He  explained  that  the  tomatoes  should  be  kept  in  shallow  baskets 
or  crates  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is  about  65  to  70  degrees.    As  much 
as  72  or  7^+  degrees  of  warmth  won't  do  any  harm,  though,  and  will  help  to  ripen 
the  tomatoes.    The  air  shouldn't  be  too  dry  or  the  tomatoes  7/ill  shrivel  while 
ripening.     Sprinkle  the  floor,  or  set  a  pan  of  water  in  the  room,  -if  it  gets 
too  dry. 

"A  word  or  two  about  storing  potatoes,  "  W..R  .B.  said.     "Most  folks  store 
them  in  sacks.     That's  a  mistake.    Potatoes  don't  keep  well  in  sacks  unless  they 
are  in  cold  storage-.     Store  them  in  barrels  or  bins  in  a  moderately  dry  cellar 
having  a  temperature  from  36  to  39  degrees.    Bore  a  few  holes  in  the  barrels  for 
ventilation.     Specially  built  wooden  bins  with  slatted  bottoms  are  excellent 
for  storing  potatoes." 

Just  then  I  remembered  that  my  wife,  Amy,  had  asked  for  some  carrots. 
So  I  excused  myself  and  went  over  to  dig  them.    Then,  with  the  carrots  in  a  small 
box,  and  filled  with  good  resolves,  I  went  into  the.  house.     My  wife  said  that 

she  had  decided  that  I  had  had  to  wait  for  the  carrots  to  grow  up         I  was  so  long 

I  told  her  what  W.R.B.  had  said  and  she  replied  that  she  was  glad  I  had  finally 
decided  to  take  some  interest  in  the  family  storage  cellar. 

 00O00  

ANNOUNCEMENT :    Another  of  Uncle  Sam's  PRIMERS  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS ,  featuring 
some  other  subject  of  interest  to  farmers  and  townspeople  With  an  interest  in 
the  land,  will  be  broadcast  by  Station  t  next  Thursday. 


.PRIMER  FOR  TOW  FARIvIERS  Thursday,  November  15,  1928 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

READING-  TIME'.:     10  minutes. 

AFNOUNCEAIENT:    "Garden  Plot  Treatment"  is  the  subject  of  today's  PRIMER  FOR 
TOWN  FARilERS,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 

broadcast  by  Station  A  Department  specialist  tells  how  to  treat 

the  garden  NOW  so  as  to  get  best  results  NEXT  YEAR;     Several  timely  tips  on 
choosing  a  garden  spot  are  included  in  the  talkt 

— ooCoo — 

Back  in  the  war  days,  Buck  Dixon  wasn't  a  dollar-a-year  man.     But  he 
did  help  the  cause  along  in  those  days  when  demands  for  food  production 
were  urgent,  by  raising  a  garden  in  his  back-yard* 

Buck-»s  a  hardware  dealer  in  the  town  of  Fairfields,  Minnehoma.  In 
other  words,  ^uck  is  just  a  typical  townsman  of  any  town  in  the  country; 
Proud  of  his  home.    Proud  of  his  family;    Proud  of  his  garden  out  there  in 
the  back-yard. 

He  WAS  proud  of  that  garden,  that  is.    Buck  has  an  idea  that  the  back- 
yard garden  isn't  quite  as  popular  now  as  it  was  10  years  agoi    He  says  that 
during  the  war  the  ranks  of  town- gardeners  were  increased  by  thousands;,  Now, 
says  Dixon,  the  trend  is  the  other  way* 

A  garden  expert  in  an  Eastern  State  has  the  same  idea.     Says  this  man — 

"The  automobile,  good  roads,  and  the  farmers'  roadside  markets  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  our  amateur  vegetable 
gardeners..    For  many  persons  *  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable  garden  was  recre- 
ation, but  that  was  before  the  automobile  came  into  general  use..*  Better 
roads  have  made  possible  daily  hauling  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  farms  to 
the  large  markets,  even  for  long  distances.     It  is  now  possible  to  buy  vege- 
tables just  as  good  as  those  grown  at  home.    This  is  especially  trae  for 
those  who  motor  out  to  the  farmers'  roadside  stands  where  fresh  produce  may 
be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price*" 

Well,  Dixon  has  an  automobile.    And  he  likes  to  drive  out  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  next  one.    But  he  says  that  he's  going  tc  have  a  gar- 
den next  year  regardless. 
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..  ."Far  "be  it  from  me,"  says  Buck,  "to  take  anything  away  from  the  farm- 
ers who  keep  roadside  markets  and  sell  to  men  like  me.     I  like  their  goods 
and  so  do  my  wife  and  family,    ^ut  I'm  going  to  raise  vegetables  myself  this 
coming  season.     I  find  that  nothing  quite  takes  the  place  of  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  garden  after  work,    And  my  wife  likes  to  know  that  she  can  go  out  there 
and  get  fresh  vegetables  any  time  during  the  growing  season." 

There  must  be  a  million  Back  Dixons  in  the  United  States.     Hot  all  of 
them  have  had  experience  with  lettuce  and  radishes  and  melons  though*  Rot 
all  of  them  know  about  gardening — -  how  it's  done,     that's  why  we're  giving 
this  talk  on  town-garden-plot  treatment. 

The  best  way  to  start  a  home  garden  is  to  choose  a  good,  fertile  piece 
cf  soil  with  the  right  amount  of  sand,  silt,  and  clay  and  plenty  of  humus.  A 
southern  exposure  with  just  enough  slope  to  give  good  drainage  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  garden  plote    Returns  from  a  really  good  home  garden  are  great. 
The  very  best  soil  should  be  given  to  the  vegetables. 

A  city  man  is  restricted  in  his  choice  of  the  garden  site,  .of  course, 
but  for  the  suburbanite,  there  are  often  a  number  of  lots  available  at  the 
same  price.     One  thing  more.     It  never  pays  to  start  a  garden  on  filled  ground 
unless  there's  absolutely  no  other  ground  available.    There's  often  a  raw 
sub-soil  to  contend  with  on  such  land  and  who  wants  to  fight  a  raw  sub-soil! 
If  the  soil  is  extremely  poor,  it  may  pay  to  haul  in  good  soil  from  a  distance. 
Altogether,  the  town  gardener  is  handicapped.    But  personal  interest,  hard 
work,  and  skill  often  work  wonders.     Some  city  gardens  put  gardens  with  better 
natural  advantages  in  the  shade.     That's  a  bit  rough,  too,  because  shade  isn't 
good  for  gardens. 

Buck  Dixon  told  me  that  he  chose  his  garden  site  with  all  possible  caree 
"And  then,"  said  Buck,  "what  do  you  know]     I  found  that  the  land  drained 
poorly.    Rain  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  a  long  time  after  it  had  stopped 
raining.     The  soil  was  damp  and  cold,  too.     $o  I  Pu-t  in  a  tile  drain.     If  I'd 
had  an  impervious  hard-pan  under  the  surface  soil,  I'd  have  blown  it  out  with 
dynamitec     I  was  that  set  on  having  a  good  garden." 

It's  that  kind  of  work  that  makes  good  gardens  in  town  and  country. 
Fortunately,  though,  most  gardens  are  well  drained  naturally.    You  don't  have 
to  resort  to  dynamite,'  or  even  tile  drains,  very  often. 

Maybe  the  soil  will  be  too  sandy.     'That  fault  can  be  corrected  by  work- 
ing some  heavy  loam  or  clay  soil  in  the  surface  soil  and  also  by  adding  manure 
or  compost*     Clay  soils  may  be  top-dressed  with  sand  which  is  mixed  with  sur- 
face 'soil.    Sifted  ashes  and  soot  are  often  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Lime 
may  be  necessary  to  correct  acid  soils.    Lime}  also  improves  the  physical  con- 
dition of  heavy  soils.. 
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Buck  was  asking  rae  what  he  could  add  to  his  garden  to  make  the  soil 
richer.     I  told  him  that  finely  ground  raw  phosphate  rock  and  ground  "bone 
are  excellent  soil  "builders.     They  are  a  sound  investment  in  soil  fertility. 
Both  ground  phosphate /and  ground  bone  are  carriers  of  valuable  phosphoric 
acid.     Ground  limestone  will  help  practically  all  eastern  scils,  and,  every 
gardener  realizes  the  value  of  manures.     They  add  to  the  value  of  any  garden 
plot . 

After  the  garden  plot  has  been  correctly  started,  it  must  "be  taken 
care  of  every  year.     It's  something  like  feeding  a  school-toy,-    You  give  him 
a  good  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  and  cakes  and  syrup  and  biscuits  and  "butter 
and  grapefruit  and  a  few  more  things  and  he  comes  right  "back  at  dinner  time. 
But  some  gardeners  seem  to  think  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  fertilize  their 
land  this  year  and  it'll  never  need  any  more  food.    Plants  finally  use  up 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil.    Also,  the    other  forms  of  plant  food.  This 
must  "be  replaced.    Otherwise,  your  vegetables  will  starve  to  death.  Better 
put  on  a  coating  <>f  well-rotted  manure  or  compost  every  year.     Some  commer- 
cial fertilizers  supply  organic  matter,  but  this  source  alone  isn't  usually 
sufficient.     Where  there's  plenty  of  space,  part  of  the  garden  plot  may  be 
sown  to  a  cover  crepcr  -a  green  manure  crop.     This  may  be  plowed  under  to 
supply  humus.     Goooi/gr?en  manure  crops  are  clover,  cowpeas,  and  soybeans. 
Eye,  and  vetch  are  good  winter  green  manure  crops. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  is  about  the  best  gardener  I  know.    He  gets  record 
crops  EVERY  YEAR.    7ell,  almo st  every  year.     'That  does  he  do?    He  applies 
each  year  in  the  spring,  a  complete  fertilizer  mixture  carrying  nitrogen, 

phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.     A  mixture  containing  5  per  cent  ammonia   8 

per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  7  per  cent  potash,  is  very  good.    My  neigh- 
bor applies  his  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  for  each  100  square  feet. 

Fertilizer  mixtures  are  easy  to  buy-—  easy  to  put  on  and  they  give  good 

returns  on  the  dollar  of  cost  when  they're  properly  applied.     The  average 
gardener  simply  can't  get  good  yields  year  after  year  if  he  starves  his  soil 
and  his  crops.    Manure  and  commercial  fertilizer  in  combination  assure  good 
yields  on  most  soils. 

This  neighbor  says  that  the  use  of  fertilizer  gives  him  increased 
yields  and  "better  quality  garden  vegetables,  and  also  a  soil  insurance  policy 
for  coming  years.     Garden  experts  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stamp  that  sentence  with  approval.     In  this  country,  the  future 
effects  of  fertilizers  aren't  stressed  as  they  should  be,  a  Department  ex- 
pert says.    But  in  England,  the  future  value  of  applying  fertilizers  in  the 
present  is  so  well  thought  of  that  a  farmer,  on  leaving  his  farm, is  allowed 
a  standard  payment  of  money  to  make  up  the  cost  of  fertilizers  he  has  put 
on  his  land.     They  know,  over  there,  how  that  fertilizer  will  help  the  in- 
coming tenant. 
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Take  George  Washington.    He  knew  how  to  study  his  soil.    He  knew  what 
his  soil  neededo    He  didn't  hesitate  to  supply  that  need.    He  has  left  us, 
in  his  letters,  a  record  of  his  great  love  of  gardening,  of  his  land,  his 
home«    The  thousands  of  people  who  visit  his  old  home,  Mt.  Vernon,  can  still 
see  the  gardens  and  fields  he  laid  outy  under  cultivation.    America's  greatest 
men  haven't  disdained  to  show  special  interest  in  gardens  and  garden-manage- 
ment » 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  your  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  caree 
Gardening  is  an  art.     It*s  necessary  to  study  any  art.    The  good  gardener  finds 
out  all  he  can  about  his  soil  and  his  local  conditions.   -Then  he  studies  his 
crops  and  how  to  grow  them.    His  studies  pay  big  dividends  all  year  'round. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  your  State  Agricultural  college 
hrve  valuable  and  interesting  publications  on  how  to  grow  a  good  garden0 
Write  for  them. 

— 00O00 — 

AI-WOUITCSMEHT :    More  information  on  gardening  will  be  broadcast  in  forthcoming 
PRIMERS  which  this  Station  will  release  each  Thursday. 
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Al'i:0Ui"C5./iE2TT :     Don't  set  your  house  afire  just  "because  the  Chimney  Sweep 

has  passed  into  history.     Station   doesn't  want  to  see  its  friends' 

houses  burning  down  and  so  it's  giving  some  timely  information  on  cleaning 
chimneys  today.     Other  timely  tips  for  townspeople  are  also  given  today  in 
the  Radio  PRIIviSS  101  T0W1I  PARi.jSRS,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

 00O00  


Remember  the  grimy,  cheery  little  man  who  used  to  wal^c  down  the  street 
wearing  a  stove-pipe  hat  and  carrying  a  bucket  and  a  bunch  of  brooms  and 
long-handled  sweepers? 

Of  course  you  do.    He  was  the  Chimney  Sweep  and  he  used  to  come 
around  about  leaf -burning  time  in  the  fall  and  when  the  garden  was  ready 
for  plowing  in  the  spring. 

And  the  children  of  the  town  would  follow  him  like  some  modern  Pied 
Piper.  Only  he  didn't  charm  the  rats  with  his  tunes.  He  cleaned  soot  out 
of  chimneys. 

The  Chimney  Sweep  and  his  stove-pipe  hat  have  passed  into  history. 
The  cheerful  chap  has  passed  down  the  shadowy  lanes  of  time  and  now  we  have 
to  clean  our  chimneys  ourselves*    Or  else  get  some  George  to  do  it.  Because 
soot  and  creosote  gather  in  the  chimneys  just  the  same0 

Some  folks  wait  till  spring-cleaning  time  to  do  it.     Then  they  build 
a  big  fire  that  blows  the  soot  out  of  the  chimney.     That's  risky,  There's 
a  better  way.     It's  recommended  by  experts  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  here  it  is  

When  the  chimneys  need  cleaning  out,  put  some  common  salt  into  the  fire. 
Salt  is  made  up  of  sodium  and  Cxilorine  and  when  heated,  this  sodium  and 
chlorine  are  broken  apart.     They  combine  with  the  carbon  of  the  soot  to  form 
a  substance  which  passes  off  as  a  gas, 


Get  the  fire  to  burning  brightly.     Then  add  the  salt  and  put  plenty  of 
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the  burning  fuel  on  top  of  it.     This  salt  should  be  thoroughly  dry. 
About  one  pound  of  salt  at  a  time  is  enough  for  an  ordinary  household  fur- 
nace.    Sprinkle  it  on  the  burning  fuel  bed.     Then  keep  the  dampers  open 
so  that  the  fire  will  burn  up  until  all  the  fumes  from  the  salt  have  dis- 
appeared.   That  will  ta^e  about  half  an  hour.     You  may  have  to  repeat  the 
treatment  once  or  twice  in  order  to  clean  out  all  the  soot. 

After  the  flue  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,   small  quantities  of  salt 
burned  every  few  days  will  help  to  keep  it  clean.     A  layer  of  tarry  soot 
1/16  of  an  inch  thick,  on  boiler  tubes  or  furnace  passages,  will  cut  down 
their  efficiency  20  per  cent.     Soot  in  the  flues  and  chimney  make  it  nec- 
essary to  burn  more  coal  in  a  home  furnace  in  order  to  get  the  same  quantity 
of  heat.     That  means  something, 

Uncle  Sam's  heating  experts  say  that  smoke  and  soot  are  caused  by 

faulty  combustion  of  fuel,    Lack  of  sufficient  fuel  to  the  fire         lack  of 

proper  mixture  of  air  with  furnace  gases         low  furnace  temperature   and 

too  small  combustion  space  in  the  furnace,  all  cause  imperfect  combustion. 
The  man  who  tends  the  furnace  can  prevent  a  lot  of  soot  forming  if  he  will 
see  that  the  fire  burns  properly. 

Soot  isn't  the  only  thing  the  Chimney  Sweep  with  the  stove-pipe  hat 
had  to  clean  out,,     Creosote  is  just  as  common.     Creosote  is  more  lively  to 
be  formed  in  chimneys  when  wood,  rather  than  coal,  is  burned.     It's  also 
more  likely  to  be  formed  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm.    But  when  the  draft 
is  strong  and  an  active,  lively  fire  is  x:ept  up,  much  of  the  creosote  that's 
formed  will  be  carried  off  into  the  air.    That's  a  good  place  to  carry 
creosote  off  to.    More  creosote  will  form  when  the  fire  doesn't  burn  briskly 
and  when  the  flue  isn't  protected  from  chilling  blasts  and  very  cold  air. 
Creosote  isn't  often  formed  in  chimneys  that  are  surrounded  by  warm  rooms. 
The  experts  say  that  the  outer  walls  of  a  chimney  in  an  outside  wall  should 
be  at  least  2  bricks  thick  and  that  the  chimney  should  be  lined  with  good 
flue  lining. 

A  poorly  built  chimney  may  cause  all  sorts  of  trouble.     It  may  even 
set  your  house  on  fire  and  drive  you  out  into  the  cold.     Farmer's  Bulletin 
1230-?,  called  CHIMMEtS  AKD  FIREPLACES,  tells  how  to  build  chimneys  properly 
and  how  to  keep  them  in  working  condition.     Send  for  a  free  copy. 

people  who  live  in  apartments  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  all  cracked 
plaster  isn't  due  to  Maggie -an d-Jiggs  domestic  troubles  and  Charleston  dancers 

on  the  floor  above.    A  piano  may  do  it  even  without  being  dropped,  say 

Department  of  Agriculture  experts.  You  are  right         there  are  some  piano 

players  who  crack  the  plaster  with  their  tunes,  but  we  don't  mean  that.  We 
mean  this  

Under  a  load  such  as  a  piano  or  other  piece  of  heavy  furniture,  the 
joists  supporting  a  floor  are  bent  or  forced  out  of  position.     This  may 
crack  the  plaster  on  the  ceiling  below-,    A  subfloor  will  correct  that 
difficulty.    A  subfloor  also  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  floor   decreases 
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vibration        and  helps  to  prevent  squeaking*     The  experts  found  that  a  sub- 
floor  of  ordinary  thickness,  added  to  a  floor  system  consisting  of  a  i-inch 
floor  on  2  by  10-inch  joists,  12  feet  long  and  16  inches  apart,  reduced  the 
total  bending  or  deflection  about  40  per  cent.     The  less  the  joists  bend,  the 
less  likely  is  plaster  to  crack,    Many  apartments  and  houses  are  still  built 
v/ithout  sub-floors  and  with  the  finish  floors  supported  directly  by  the 
joists.    A  sub-floor  would  add  more  satisfaction  to  the  home-owner  than  the 
extra  cost  of  the  floor  would  take  away. 

Tn^iypage  in  our  primer  will  be  more  interesting  to  hunters  than  to 
other  town  farmers.     It  has  to  do  with  waterprofxng  shoes.    Here's  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  formula  for  the  job  

For  waterproof ing  shoes  that  must  be  worn  in  the  snow  and  dampness  of 

winter,  .formula  number  1  is  good.-   Mix  8  ounces  of  neutral  wool  grease   4 

ounces  of  dark  petrolatum  (spell;  P-e-t-r-o-l-a-t-u-m)         and  2  ounces  of 

paraffin  wax. 

If  you  can't  get  one  or  another  of  these  ingredients,  use  formula 

number  2  which  goes  like  this        Mix  16  ounces  of  petrolatum  and  2  ounces  of 

beeswax. 

Formula  number  3  is  just  as  good.    You  mix  8  ounces  of  petrolatum  

4  ounces  of  paraffin  wax  4  ounces  of  wool  grease  and  2  ounces  of  crude 

turpent  ine  gum.. 

Formula  number  4  is  simpler.    Just  mix  12  ounces  of  tallow  and  4  ounces 
of  cod  oil  together. 

To  apply,  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly  after  melting.    Put  the 
mixture  on  the  shoes  warm^  but  not  hot.    Rub  ..it  well  on  all  outside  parts 
of  the  shoe.    Rub  in  about  as  much  as  the  leather  will  absorb.     In  winter, 
it  won't  do  any  harm  to  add  a  little  more  for  good  measure. 

Shoes  treated  with  one  of  these  compounds  aren't  as  waterproof  as 
rubber  boots,  but  they'll  -^eep  a  lot  of  water  out  just  the  same. 

Town  farmers  with  home  orchards  of  one  tree  or  more  may  want  to  learn 
a  new  use  for  waste  fruit..    Make  vinegar  out  of  it.     Some  people  think  that 
apples  are  about  the  only  thing  you  can  make  vinegar  from,  but  that's  not 
true.    .Vinegar,  says  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  can  be  made  from  any 
fruit  or  from  any  material  that  has  enough  sugar  in  it.     Oranges,  persimmons, 
pears,  berries,  honey,  maple  products,  watermelons,  and  grains  make  good  1 
vinegar  if  you  give  them  a  proper  chance.     These  are  not  all  fruits,  but 
they'll  yield  vinegar  under  a  little  coaxing. 

But  many  an  amateur  vinegar -maker  has  had  discouraging  failures  

for  no  apparent  reason.     Here  are  six  rules  set  up  by  chemist  which  may  help 
you  to  avoid  those  failures: 

Number  one;  Be  sure  that  the  fruit  juice  to  be  used  has  enough  sugar 
in  it.     To  test  juice  for. sugar  content  use  a  sugar  hydrometer.     If  it  gives 
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a  reading  of  about  12  the  juice  should  make  full-strength  vinegar,. 


ITumber  tw?:  Use  new  barrels,  or  if  old  vinegar  barrels  are  used,  clean 
them  thoroughly. 

Number  three?  Add  a  yeast  starter;  NEVER  ADD  A  "VINEGAR  STARTER.  ,l 
The  yeast  starter  may  be  either  a  pure  yeast  culture  especially  grown  for 
vinegar -making  purposes,  or  ordinary  compressed  yeast. 

Number  four:     Keep  the  fermenting  juice  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
J%,h^enhcit -or' -above .  If  you  store  it  in  a  cool  cellar,  the  fermentation  will 
stop  "before  satisfactory  strength  of  vinegar  has  been  made.     If  this  has 
happened,  you  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  adding  fresh  juice 
to  speed  up  the  yeast  growth  and  begin  the  process  all  over  again  in  a 
warmer  storage  place. 

Number  5:  When  the  vinegar  is  made,  pasteurize  it.     That  is,  filter 
it,  and  heat  it  to  a  temperature  not  below  140  degrees  yEahrenhei^nor  above 
160  degrees* 

Number  six:  Pack  the  pasteurize  vinegar  in  glass  containers  and 
seal  tightly. 

There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  back  of  all  these  rules.  These 
reasons,  as  set  forth  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1-4-2-4-F,  MAKING  VINEGAR  IN 
THE  HOME  AND  ON  THE  FARM ,  constitute  a  fascinating  story  of  the  work  of 
those  tiny  allies  of  ours  —  bacteria.     The  bulletin  also  gives  in  detail 
directions  for  success  in  vinegar -making. 


CLOSING-  ANN0U1TCEMENT :  You  may  get  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1-4-2-4-E 
on  vinegar -making,  and  also  of  Farmers1  Bulletin  1-2-3-0-F  on  Chimneys  and 
Fireplaces  by  writing  Station   .    Another  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture's PRIMERS  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  will  come  to  you  from  this  Station  next 
Thursday. 
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HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


READING-  Tli.S:     10  minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ;     Station   has  a  special  talk,  called  Trapping  on  the 

Farm,  for  its  audience  today.     The  talk  comes  from  specialists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  regular  weekly  PRIMER  FOR  TOTO 
FARMERS  schedule.    A  survey  of  the  importance  of  the  United  States*  fur  supply, 
a^d  how  to  conserve  that  supply  in  the  future,  are  mentioned  in  this  chat, 
as  well  as  some  timely  tips  on  practical  trapping. 

 00O00  

Mien  the  frost  has  "browned  the  landscape  and  the  corn  is  in  the  crib- — 

That's  the  time  the  farm  "boys  take  down  their  traps  with  great  expecta- 
tions and  set  out  to  gather  furs  for  spending  money. 

rS  funny  how  many  older  farm  hoys,  and  town  hoys  too,  need  spending  money. 
Because  this  modern  trapping  parade  isn't  made  up  of  boys  in  their  'teens 

entirely..   Jim  Bridger  and  Ashley,  Sublette  and  Jackson  and  Chouteau   and 

scores  of  other  famous  early  American  trappers        have  gone  to  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground.     But  there  are  plenty  of  their  understudies  left  to  carry  on. 

For  example,  there's  Tom  Dobson.     I've  known  Tom  Dobson  for  years.  He 
raises  corn  and  potatoes  and  such  things  in  the  Summer  time.    But  late  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  Tom  joins  the  Big  Trapping  Parade.     nI  begin  to  LIVE,  then," 
says  Tom.     He's  very  determined.     Out  in  a  room  of  his  barn,  he  keeps  an 
amazing  collection  of  traps,  and  baits,  and  scraping  knives,  and  preservatives, 
and  such  essentials  to  the  complete  trapper.     It's  as  interesting  as  a  museum,  ; 
but  a  lot  more  up-to-date. 

Tom  says  he  averages  about  $500-a-year  profit  in  his  trapping  business. 
Now,  this  is  only  a  small  drop  in  the /iDiJ^oO-mill ion-dollar  bucket,  which 
represents  the  value  of  the  average  yearly  fur  catch  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  $500  means  a  lot  to  Tom  Dobson.    ADVENTURE,  for  one  thing,... 

There  are  many  Tom  Dobsons  in  the  United  States.    Many  years  ago,  fur 
trapping  and  trading  was  a  pretty  small  business.    But  today,  it's  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  industries.     Trapping's  the  oldest  branch  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  most  far-flung  branch  of  commerce,  if  that  means  anything  to  you. 
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Trapping  is  carried  on  in  places  where  there  isn't  even  any  farming.'  Trapping 
goes  on  in  every  State  in  the  Union.     In  every  country  in  the  world.     Bat  I'm 
forgetting  Tom  Dobs  on  and  his  traps. 

"There's  always  a  lively  demand  for  the  furs  I  catch,"  Tom  told  me,  "and 
the  fur  is  there  waiting  for  me.     It  doesn't  cost  me  a  cent  to  raise  these  furs 
because  I  don't  raise  'em.    I  let  the  animals  do  that.    All  I  have  to  do  is  go 
out  and  harvest  the  catch." 

Tom's  just  saying  in  his  own  way  what  the  men  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  say  in  another  way.     In  other  words,  fur  animals  change 
uncultivated  and  useless  materials  into  valuable  peltries,  without  expense  or 
attention  on  our  part.    They're  doing  this  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"My  father  got  me  started  'way  hack  when  I  was  a  "boy,"  Tom  explains.  "He 
kept  some  extra-fine  chickens  and  was  very  proud  of  'em.    Well,  one  night,  a 
skunk  got  into  the  poultry  yard  and  killed  a  prize  hen.    Was  my  father  hot 
under  the  collar?    He  was.     'Tom,'  he  told  me,.  'I'll  give  you  five  dollars  for 
that  skunk's  hide'.    I  got  the  hide.    And  the  money  seemed  to  come  so  easy- 
then        that  I've  been  working  at  the  trade  ever  since." 

"Does  the  money  still  come  easy,  Tom?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "sometimes  it  does  and  sometimes  it  doesn't.    S0me  years, 
I  don't  make  much.     Of  course  I'll  never  get  rich  trapping  on  my  own  farm,  hut 
I  make  a  little  and  I  get  a  whale  of  a  kick  out  of  it." 

I  thought  of  all  the  other  men  and  hoys  who  also  find  pleasure,  adventure, 
and  profit  in  trapping,     I  thought  of  that  60-million  dollar  average  annual 
catch.    And  then  I  thought  of  a  warning  from  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  raw-fur  catch  last  season,  says  the  Survey, 
was  20  per  cent  less  than  the  year  "before.    In  the  past,  the  decrease  was  in  the 
more  valuahle  furs,  such  as  marten,  fisher,  mink,  and  otter.    But  now  the 
decrease  is  also  in  the  staples,  such  as  muskrat  and  raccoon. 

I  thought  of  something  else.    Tom  had  told  me  how  he  began  trapping, 
choosing  a  skunk  for  his  first  victim.    Well,  a  lot  of  farmers  forget  that 
skunks  are  very  useful  farm  tenants.    They  feed  mainly  on  mice,^ grassnoppers, 
crickets,  white  grubs,  and  other  harmful  farm  pests.    Some  of  the  other  fur- 
hearing  animals  are  just  as  useful.    Foxes,  for  example,  destroy  many  rabbits— 

which  often  kill  young  fruit  trees  and  injure  garden  crops  as  well  as  mice, 

which  are  harmful  for  the  same  reason.    Skunks  attack  chickens  rarely  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  it1s  far  better  to  keep  poultry  fenced  up  than 
it  is  to  adopt  a  policy  of  general  assassination  of  the  whole  skunk  tribe. 
Weasels  are  excellent  mousers.    Minks  feed  on  frogs,  fish,  mice,  and  other 
small  animals,  some  of  which  are  harmful  to  the  farmer.    Raccoons  and  opossums 
eat  a  wide  variety  of  neutral  or  harmful  small  animals  as  well  as  many  kinds 
of  vegetable  food  of  little  or  no  direct  value  to  the  farmer.    Muskrat s  and  . 
beavers  live  on  wild  products  of  marshes  and  woodlands,     It's  rare  for  them  to 
do  their  landlord  any  harm.    Nevertheless,  it's  all  right  to  add  to  the  family 
income  by  trapping  these  animals.    The  only  thing,  it  isn't  a  good  idea  to  trap 
them  so  heavily  that  the  supply  will  run  out,  the  Department  experts  believe » 
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Tom  must  have  had  an  idea  of  what  I  had  in  mind  "because  he  said  

,fBut  what  about  the  real  pests?    Isn't  it  all  right  to  trap  them?" 

"It's  not  only  all  right,0  said  I,  "but  it's  absolutely  necessary  in  ; 
some  cases,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  stay  in  the  business.    The  most  harmful  group 
of  animal  pests  on  the  farm  takes  in  the  small  gnawing  animals  called  rodents," 
I  went  on.    "House  rats  and  mice  ground  squirrels  prairie  dogs  wood- 
chucks  or  groundhogs        porcupines,  and  such  pests  do  a  lot  of  harm  and  not 

much  good.    Cottontail  rabbits  and  jackrabbits  are  often  destructive  to  young 
orchards,  garden  truck,  and  field  crops.    The  pocket  gopher's  a  serious  pest 
in  many  of  the  Western  States.    And  he's  a  hard  customer  to  catch,  too.  Stray 
cats  often  kill  useful  birds.    English  sparrows  and  crows,  in  some  localities, 
are  other  important  farm  pests." 

I  didn't  need  to  tell  Tom  Dobson,  who's  a  veteran  trapper,  that  traps, 
poison  bait,  and  guns  are  used  to  fight  these  pests.    He  knows  that,  But, 
for  farmers  and  farmer  boys  who  want  more  information  on  how  to  trap  pests 
as  well  as  valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  there's  a  good  publication  available, 
It's  published  by  the       S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  called  Yearbook 
Separate  number  823-Y,  TRAPPING  ON  THE  FARM.    Requests  for  this  publication 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C. 
A  man  who  wants  further  specific  information  on  how  to  control  a  particular  pest, 
will  be  able  to  get  it  "by  writing  the  Biological  Survey  and  outlining  his  problem. 

Now  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  detailed  tips  on  exactly  how  to  trap  fur 
animals  in  this  talk.     It  would  take  all  day,  and  if  you  haven't  had  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner  yet,  you  won't  have  much  patience  with  me.    But  I  did  want 
to  say  that  this  fur  business  is  a  big  business.     I  wanted  to  point  out  that  a 
great  many  folks  are  engaged  in  it,  either  as  a  side-line  or  a  full-time  pro- 
position.   And  I  wanted  to  show  that  it  may  he  had  business  to  kill  off  the 
farmers' s  fur-bearing  friends  at  the  same  time  a  man's  conducting  a  carmpaign 
against  the  enemies.    Now,  I  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  pass  on  a 
few  practical  tips  on  trapping. 

Traps  that  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  the  animals  caught  in  them 
are  either  chained  fast  or  attached  to  a  grapple  or  drag. 

In  setting  a  trap,  a  careful  trapper  like  Tom  Dobson  always  springs  it 
several  times  first,  to  assure  himself  that  it's  in  working  order. 

Tom  says  that  he  knows  a  good  skunk  sign.     Skunks  have  a  keen  sense  of 
smell.     They  unearth  white  grubs  in  fields  and  pastures  where  the  grubs  are 
found.     In  doing  this,  they  dig  shallow  pits,  1  to  2  inches  deep.     You'll  often 
find  these  pits  late  in  the  Fall  when  the  frosts  have  killed  vegetation.  Tom 
says  that  when  he  sees  these  little  pits,  he's  pretty  sure  there  are  skunks 
near  by. 
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Skunks  are  generally  caught  in  No-  1  or  No.  2  traps  set  unbaited  at 
the  entrance  to  their  dens.    A  trapped  skunk,  approached  slowly  and  quietly 
so  as  not  to  alarm  it,,  may  "be  killed,  without  its  discharging  scent,  "by  a 
sharp  blow  across  the  "bach  with  a  stick.     Skunk  skins  should  always  "be  cleaned 
from  fat  and  cased  flesh  side  out. . 

Large  northern  weasels,  "brown  in  Summer  and  white  in  Winter,  are  sold  in 
the  white  dress  as  ermine.  Brown  skins  are  salable  at  a  small  price,  "but  white 
skins  bring  the  most  profit..    Weasels  may  be  caught  in  No.  0  or  No.  1  traps 
set  under  fences,  buildings,  or  fallen  trees.    A  mouse,  English  sparrow,  or 
chicken  head  hung  8  or  10  inches  above  the  trap  makes  good  bait.    Weasel  skins 
should  be  cased  the  same  as  mink  skins,  that  is,  slipped  on  a  board  stretcher,. 

Beavers  and  otters  are  getting  pretty  rare  in  the  United  States,  but 
you'll  find  one  now  and  then.    Double-spring  No.  3  traps  are  used  for  otters. 
The  traps  are  set  2  or  3  inches  under  water  at  the  foot  of  a  slide  where  the 
animals  are  likely  to  pass  in  their  fishing. •  Otter  skins  are  cased  flesh  side 
out.     To  catch  beavers,  trappers  commonly  set  a  ITo.  4  double-spring  trap  at 
the  end  of  beaver  paths,  running  from  the  trees  to  the  .water.    The  trap  is  set 
in  the  water  4  or  5  inches  deep.     It  may  be  set  at  the  entrance    to  a  burrow  0 

Our  time  is  about  up  and  we'll  conclude  this  talk  with  a  word  or  two 
about  the  future  fur  supply.    Fur  animals  are  out  of  place  in  the  hen-yard  and ■ 
on  game-bird  farms.    They  may  do  harm  in  such  surroundings.    And  when  it's  de- 
cided that  fur  animals  are  dangerous  "vermin" ,  steps  should  be  taken  to  control 
them..   But  usually,  fur  animals  are  valuable  sources  of  wealth  and  such  should 
be  protected  so  far  as  practicable.    Those  who  frame  our  fur  laws  should  be 
fair  and  open-minded.     They  should  not  be  swayed  by  one  interest  at  the 
expense  of  another,  Department  of  Agriculture  fur  specialists  say.  Putting 
it  in  simple  words,  fur  animals  should  be  protected  at  the  same  time  they're 
being  made  use  of.     That's  what  the  Biological  Survey  calls  a  fur-animal 
protection  program  of  CONSERVATION  WITH  USE. 

- — ooOoo- — 


ANNOUNCEMENT;     That  concludes  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS,  'from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Farmers 1  Bulletin  1576-F,  called  FUR  LAWS  FOR 
THE  SEASON  1928-29,  contains  more  information  on  how  the  different  States  are 
protecting  fur-bearers  by  legislation    A  copy  of  this  bulletin  will  be  sent 
you  free,  on  request  to  Station  . 


